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Available modela apparently do influence childrena* 
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the philoaophlcal, paychologlcal, and aocioloqical raiaif icationa of 
their teaching behavior and their organiiation of the curriculum and 
learning, envlroniaent* Teaching behavior hingea cloaely on the 
learning envir^niaent. In thia century, the learning environment la 
conatantly expanding, and a confluent, pluraliatic curriculum ie the 
only alternative for including thia envlronaient into the achool 
situation, Thm teacher muat now be initiated into thia new type of 
curriculuBi in order to prepare atudenta for an expanding learning 
•nvlroixaent, hn expanaion of aiethoda courage in teacher education 
programa ie being implemented to develop thia expanded learning 
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XNTBGRATBD CUlUaCULUM IN METHODS COURSES 

If « person miums som* validity in th« clich* *« 
t«acli«r will t««ch In th« imi* mannar in which ha was 
taught," than parhapa thoaa of ua in taachar-training ahould 
critically avaluata our mathoda cx>uraaa. According to 
Bandura, Miachal, Wolpa, an' othara of tha aocial-laaming 
achool of paychology, available raal-lifa and vicarioua 
modala atrongly influanca tha nannar in which a paraon 
bahavaa. Bandura, for axampla, haa ahown that a movia 
with adulta diaplaying angar and aggraaaion will elicit 
increaaad lav«la of angry, aggreaaiva behavior ftom children. 1 
Joaeph wolpa, a paychiatriat, frequently uaes modela to 
demonatrata tha bahavior ha wiahea hia patienta to adopt. 2 
Becauaa thaaa Men and othara have ahown how available modela 
affect learning, it aay be argued that taachera-in-training 
will uaa aathoda oouraaa and Mthoda inatructor^ aa nodala. 

Baoauaa available aodela apparently do influence 
bahavior, wa believe that it ia ia^^rativa for teachar- 
eduoatora to oonaidar tha philoaophioal , paydiological , and 
aooiological rwlficaUona of their teaching behavior and 
their organiaatlon of tha currioulua and learning environaMnt. 
wa aay need to alter aoaw of our currant praotioeai to 
tr ana form or even revolutiotJiaa the ourrioiatM we preaant 
to proapeotlva tMohersi to ^ttmtut roXea for 

ousaelvaa aa profaaaorsi and to ormata antirely new kinda 
of leajAing anvlrunmtiif » both om and off oM^ua. 



Such changea nay b« naceaaary for a number of reaaona. 
In our rapidly changing world maaa communicatlona maka It 
a dally occurranca for our children to encounter a welter 
of facta / opinicna, valuea, and cultural norma. Conscioualy 
and aubconacioualy they cognitive ly and affectively proceaa 
thla kaleldoacopic flux. Prom thia multi-aenaoiry expoaure 
our children develop highly aophlatlcatad vlewa of the world* 
a world which anoompaaaea Viet Nam, the Prealdentlal election 
the ZBA, local racial problema, Archie Bunker, Ann Landera, 
Charlie Brown, and ao forth. In addition, our children may 
conatruct attitudea toward the world which tend to conflict 
with thoee of their eldara. Conaequently, the queatlon 
oentera around hew a teaah#r can effectively work with theae 
dilldren. 

About thia natter Frank McLaugKlin writea: 

Marahall NcLuhan axaggeata that the twentieth- 
century child la the hardeat working in hiatory 
becauae ha nuat abaorb more in order to maater 
hla environment. .. .Maaa ooanunlcationa haa made 
hla world email ; he ia often deeply involved 
bayond hla o«m knowing. Hla conaciouaneaa is 
bcnbarded with ajbliminal advertiaing, "hip** 
phlloaophy punctuated by the big beat (via 45 
rpm) reoorda and by magasinea and paperbadca of 
varying quality on every conceivable aubjact. ... 

To be one more "fact diapenaer," one more 
contributor to the welter of unrelated informatloo 
aeema inaanlty. Yet, ian*t thla what la happen- 
ing? Couldn't we be juat one faculty member vho 
oould atand with the atudent and help him interpret, 
analyze, and dia criminate what ia teamed at, 
through, and around him? One person who adopta 
the "let 'a explore thia together* inatead of the 
"11a ten and you'll learn aonathing" approach. 
Baing with the» doesn't mean being their budd^yi 
it means tuning into their world, finding out 
where they live, and sstablishiiig a liy hmm 
for oommuAioation.^ 



If teacher- txalnlng institutions are to prepare people 
who can effectively help children and youth handle what 
Toffler teme potential "future shock,** then we believe it 
is mandatory to alter drastically the leemin? environment, 
the currlculun, and the roles of professors in our methods 
courses . 

LSA]«iING ENVIROIMENT 

If we .ire to establish methods courses that serve as 
models, a i evolutionary change in the learning environment 
must transpire. Gone must be the days when a student 
settled ir.to a chair for an hour or so to hear a professor 
lecture on how to "teadi science** and when an hour or two 
later the student appeared in another sterile classroom 
to hear hew to "teach children music." Instead we believe' 
that there should be a learning laboratory in progress 
continuously, open around the clock if possible. This learn- 
ing laboratory integrating all content areas should house 
hundreds or even thousands of centers where ideas oould be 
conaidered with their total iaiplicatione instead of being 
fragmented into science, math, English, reading, and so on. 
And no rigid tine schedule should separate learning into 
bits and blocks of thirty or sixty minute segments. Instead 
prospective teachers should be able to concentrate on an 
idea as long as they wish end, thus, learn to obey their 
own personal learning rhythms. They could explore an Interest 
for a brief fifteen minutes, or they oould undertake a project 
that would occupy them for six months, a year, or even longer. 



At the center protpective teachers would be able to 
establish questiong to investigate on their own; they could 
read, write, discuss matters of importance (and matters of 
little importance) with peers and professors, engage in 
micro- teaching, listen to tape-recordings, watch films, 
video-tapes, and slides, create mxisic, manipulate art 
materials, work on simulations, progress through sensitivity 
training, and so forth. Because mass media, according to 
McLuhan, is causing the print hierarchy to falter, we need 
to thinJt of learning in terms of the total realm of communi- 
cation possibilities. Consequently, for every center that 
features reading or writing, we would reconmend that there 
should be one that does not. 

The displays at these centers should change frequently — 
daily in some cases, weekly in others. And the sensations 
a student would experience %w>uld resemble the ones we feel 
when we attempt to "do" the Smithsonian in a day. in other 
words, the learning center should be fashioned after the 
%#orld, for it should present an abundance of experiences, 
facts, feelings, values, and norms tor students to encounter, 
accept, xieject, and syntheeise. it gpes without saying that 
no student would be able— or even expected*-to master all that 
would be presented. Gone would be the day when a methods 
professor would assign three ch^ters on reading, and prospec- 
tive teachers would feel "through" with it after they had 
mastered the content. Instead these prospective teachers 
would realise that for ev«cy chapter they read, there are 



hundreds more written from entirely different points of view. 
Consequently, in the learning center a student would merely 
learn how to maXe sense out of a snail proportion of the 
available stimuli that he chooses to. investigate, but he 
would also realize the immensity of the burgeoning world of 
knowledge and feel more able to cope with it, knowing that 
no knowledge i. secure and that only in the process of seeking 
is one secure. 

In such a mind-expanding learning environment there 
should be physical space for large groups to congregate, for 
small groups to gather, and for individuals to find isolaUon 
when desired, in the midst of this parade of learning 
possibilities prospective teachers should have adequate time 
to imprint these experiences (to order them, to scrutinize 
them, to feel them, and to come to grips with them) , to 
express their cognitive and affacUve reactions, and finally 
to communicate these reactions to others. 
As Jablonsky wrote: 

An effecUve learning environment ia a place 
where people have the freedom to explore a wide 
variety of resources in order to find answers or 
solutions to self-initiated or well-motivated 
questions or problems. 4 o«.vacea 

Because the connunity should be considered an integral 
part of the learning center, groups of students might elect 
to spend their tine off campus as they work on various 
projects. And instead of duplicating oomunity resources, 
the teacher-training center would u«e the eveilable resources 
and augMAt the* when possible. 
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A CONFLUENT, PLURALISTIC CURRICULUM 

In such an inclusive learning environment the curriculum 
must be confluent, containing the affective and cognitive 
domains and integrating subject areas in order to provide 
interactions among these elements. Confluence, such as we 
are describing, might emanate from showing a film like 
"Dunes" (a non-verbal film depicting desert sand dunes) 5 and 
afterward following up possible tangential strains of thought. 
Viewers of the film might discuss the sensory impressions of 
the film and write poetry or compose music. Or students 
might observe the film to determine the ecological system of 
the plants and animals. Or they might view the film from the 
point of view of a social scienUst and pose the question: 
"If you found yourself in this area, what would you do to 
provide for your basic needs?" 

It is obvious that such a confluent curriculum does not 
recognize fragmentation of learning. The child himself does 
not fragment his world into bits and pieces, but he unifies 
it and integrates it as the world assumes new meaning for 
him. In such a curriculum areas such as music, science, 
reading, language arts, social studies, and math can merge 
because the flux of ongoing experiences may lead in numerous 
directions. 

This confluent curriculum must also afford the student 
an opportunity to deal with aariftiguity. He must, somehow, 
learn that knowledge is tentative and that doubt must be a 

o 
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necessary ingredient of any kno^ring. Yet, paradoxically, he 
must learn to act disciminatively on the best Icncwledge and 
be willing to alter his course as he progresses. Therefore, 
we believe that a confluent curriculum must offer much more 
than a student can handle, for he must learn to make choices, 
take risks, set priorities, and implement his decisions • He 
must encounter **Masnive infusions of new materials and 
experiences reflective of the wide variety of human behavior, 
conditions, contributions, and values which go to make up 
the country and the world in which we live."*^ As this student 
sets about the tasks he establishes for himself, he will 
encounter other students who have made different decisions, 
set other priorities, and attained other kinds of understand- 
ings. Consequently, these prospective teachers would come 
to realize that other people with different learning backgrounds 
serve ais additional resources for learning. 

Another point we wish to make is that we must steer clear 
of a monolithic curriculum. One socio-economic point of 
vxew must not monopolise the scene; one teacher's point of 
view must not predominate i one textbook should not comprise 
the entire curriculum. Instead a pluralistic treatment of 
cognitive understandings, values, and norms must occur. By 
this we do not intend a sterile, token representation of 
different points of viewi we do not mean altering the percen- 
tage so that culturally different people receive more space 
in printed neterial and talk time. We do mean that students 
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will have intensive exposures to a diversity of philosophies, 
cultures, values, norms, histories, and psychologies. 

. . .Curriculum development in a pluralistic society 
must provide exposure to, and choice among a 
wide variety of values, content, and experience 

cr^^iffSr^'^^S/ student's right to examine, 

criticize, and/or reject. . .. 

4. ^w^^*^®" ^® school finds itself in opposition 
to the many kinds of incidental learningrand hidden 
?heJe arni:Si^\"^"2*"^" experience elsewherS'?^?" 
edu^i.^^! * dawning recognition among 

educators that we must really breaJc down the walls 

^d''!nSiS%:^°°i,*"^ oftSrSoSiSnui'* 

^rho2d Jk^*"^ influences of the home, the neigh- 
borhood, the religious and ethnic groups, and 

InZ ^*7*'^^" ^^'^^^ °« politics, into^the^lass- 

V/fU 9 9 9 9 

We maintain that prospective teachers must learn to 
understand others from culturally-different backgrounds, be 
receptive to their cultural values, be able to relate positively 
with them, and be able to accept and increase their inherent 
human worth. As the teacher, emphasizing problem-solving 
strategies, guides students into critical examination of 
different cultures, students hopefully would realize the 
ambiguity of human experienoe-no one person,, no one group, 
no one nation i. ever totally right or totally wrong, m 
the pluralistic curriculum of which we are .peaking a student 
could adopt idea., principles, value., and norm, from many 
alternatives and explore their worth for himself. We contend 
that a pluralistic curriculum should foster n openness to 
experience so that m«ny point, of view would be accepted as 
valuable and reosive a broMl-bM«d .import. 



In this confluent curriculum students would also be 
exposed to a variety of leadership styles so that they 
may learn the value of each. Prospective teachers need to 
recognize when it is appropriate to be directive and when 
to be non-directive, to be authoritaUve or non-.uthoritative. 
For example, it is appropriate for a teacher, at some times, 
to precisely structure an experience and to insist that 
students follow directions to the letter, it might be 
advisable for a science professor to insist that his students 
demonstrate their competence in using the metric system. 
It might be incumbent upon a teacher of reading methods to 
insist that his students demonstrate competence in the 
diagnosis and correction of reading problems that can be 
tackled by a classroom teacher. On the other hand, at other 
times it is suitable for a professor to free his students 
from ary restriction so that they may decide what they want 
to do for themselves. And, of course, a professor should 
provide many experiences between the two ends of the spectrum, 
we believe that only by experiencing-both as leaders and as 
participants— a wide variety of group environments can 
prospective teachers comprehend the value of different kinds 
of leadership styles and learn how to manipulate their own 
teaching behavior in order to promulgate the goals they have 
established for themselves and their charges. And only 
throus,. experiencing these group interpersonal environments 
can prospective teachers understand how children respond to 
different style, of leadership «»d interpersonal atmo.pheres. 
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Finally, and perhaps most important of all, we argue 
tiiat it is imperative thnt the curriculum be grounded in 
personal, emotional growth. For only as a pi'.rson's needs of 
safety, security, identification, and esteem are satisfied, 
is ne free to learn and free to help others learn. Therefore, 
a person's emotions, values, and attitudes as well as his 
reactions to other people and his interactions with them 
must form the core of the curriculiim. Individual and group 
therapy— for those who need it or request it—should be an 
integral part of any teacher- training program, when needed 
or desired, personal growth experiences through creative 
expression, communication workshops, sensitivity training, 
and human relations training would receive emphasis. The 
individual personal needs and desires of the student would 
determine the objectives toward which he would work, and the 
burden of evaluation would fall on his shoulders— although 
professors and peers would provide scne feedback for reality- 
checking. In our opinion the main goal of a teacher-training 
program should be to help each prospective teacher beocne 
more self-actualising. 

THE TEACHER 

In such a kaleidoscopic learning environment with a 
confluent, pluralistic curriculum, the teacher must assume a 
new role. The primary characteristic of the model teacher 
is that he facilitates learning. Such a teacher has ceased 
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in th« utilis«tion of ooiMunity rMouroM. m hop«d by 
aodtlliny tl\« po«sibiliti«s of « eiMsroaa without walls, 
our stuitonta would b« Mor« lik«ly to 4mvXap thoir cImsos 
along « aiadLlar philosophy. 

In ordar for our studantc to obaorva an 
curriculum with an wm^hMBim on hi»an valationa and croativity, 
wa viaitod to tlM Martin Lutlm King Laboratory School in 
tvanaton, Xlliaala. Th«r« tha toaM of taachara function m 
a oollagial baaia— in ooatraat to tho diffaranUatod staff «t 
tha local aohool. 

BaoauB* of our proa p a tt iyia taachara iMra uudfafdliAr 

with tha library and ita aarvi— i, wo i^Mt aawial days 
at tha South Aaa4 »i*lic U^raar. ona ^ tha mildran'a 
librarian a h owa* tha cl«sb tha ai»atld»ha 9«i4H to ohildasi'a 
litaratu«a# md thm our atada«Mi w^mnt aattaa day raadint 
ohildran'a b aHia and dUowaiat tha». smmmmg «^ wa hald 
hh "opaa 0 1 ■■■—I' im tMm Ubnry mdmmt m iMsaing ottitasa 
whara filw, n m ^m , riim n r apaa, and iMfca wmtm availabla. 
•acataaa our a fii d ia ta fvoai thia aMtion mt mmm»wm Tnillia 
ara aoMwhat «nim i, aot p Upa i aa l Xy btm niiaiUy, fM 

libjracy waa da««aad %• ItaniiM iil9«t p«Bla taa* famaa 



Zndiaha apolM a» 
dliildMi i« adiM 
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Since w« b«li«v« in clos* personal re 
professors and students, we often «et in 
feXt that this inforaal setting would faci 
conmunication asiong all of us. We drank c 
had lunch together, sang together, listened 
and met in small groups at learning centers 
areas of the basement, kitchen, living room, 
around the piano. Because sometimes we didi 
blocks of time, we discovered that changing 
activities helped to sustain a hifh level ot 

Other ooMsunity resources we visited 
theological seminary where the organist e 
mechaaicB and physios of tiM organ and pe 
South BemA MmoI Corporation's Ctericulias 
students ■— t ested the Imtmet mini iiijil 

of the wmi% mmm% plaoM oMld be utiUsod 
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the»e experiencea and others, w« posed questions reflecting 
the Gallagher-Ashner model of questioning, and most of t*ie 
time we asked questions for which we knew no definite answers. 
Instead we requested our students to scan their own storehouse 
of information, and when they needed edditional material, we 
suggested possible readings. Por Dr. Baptists the students 
prepared a Flanders* Interaction analysis so that they would 
becoM more cognisant of the various teaching behaviors thmy 
exhibit, subsequently being in a better position to develop 
and improve their own competence in self-chosen teaching 
behaviors . 

Because we had discovered that moat of our students 
•rtximd in our classes convinced that they "could never 
teach* sniMoe or musio and wondering how they would ever 
understand reading, we did not aim to pua«> them full of 
oontmat. imatead we concentrated on dmveloping in these 
proepeotivm teadiers a confidence in fhinMelyee to take risks, 
evplaia new territories, and reach out to others. Zn order 
to t9mtmx «kmir risk-taking tendencies, we eavhasised a problem- 
solving appcoaoh to learning, and both of ua stressed prooeeeee 
auoh as obse rv ation, infexwioe, classifioaUcn, prediotion, 
and so forth. According to Bsptiste, process provides the 
structure te any aroa of invesUgation; it can be transferred 
fr«m one branch of science to another; from mass media to 
music. Zn •oionce, for OMnplo, Batiste would havo his 
students ckoom aqunriwM and «mw inforwiOM from their 

•rvnticmo. Zn mmU stutets luid to oon yo ao ohort porousaicn 



pieces and decide on suitable instruaents. In 
prospective teachers worked with children whom 
diagnosed their needs and interests, and planne 
instruction and evaluation. To help our atuden 
the possibilities in an integrated curriculua, 
questions aiadlar to the fallowing: "What kind 
activities using language oould you provi* aft 
with sciMoe?" "WMt kinds of Madiag skills 

I "lisiiid this material?* "mm ooald yam, w 
film CO scisnce and social studies 7* "MluH: am. 
nusic xn cwjunctaan with tkis pMsi?* "How mi 
this Mtiwity for first grads, for fifth grate, 
grade?" "mat voald be aoM appzaprlata iatxa« 
and quaa^ions?" Paaquaatly the students plaoM 
for the aatire gxom^t tkmmm activity had to 
miniaua of thasa sahjaot araas. In our opiaisa 
bacane anaa oonfidaat in thsMalaas m thay fsas 
capable ot solving aany variatiaa of probiaMs m 
teaching and laamiag. 

In addition to an ssvhaais aa prolilia anla^ 
curriculun aooantad craadiva axpcaaaiaa, as uu 
•ntad: 

....Tha artificial aaparatioa ad thasa asps 
or Modaa of kaoaiaf— tha falaa di iftn I twm ha 
tha "oogaitiva* and "afffactlaa* dwuls " i\m 
only arip^ tha daaaloMMat stf ^Mught mi 
faaiiat . Xf this ha •oTthaa^atnTmic 
painting, daaos, and thi athaa^M MTaot 

ia if tiaa la Mfc ovar afhi 
af ada a s ti o n i thay ^ the hMiaaa 
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Our students found themselves engaged in a myriad of 
experiences in creative egression. Both as individuals 
and in small groups, students wrote poetry, stories, essays, 
composed music, danced, saa«, and worked with art and film. 

i>u^port this stress on OBHitive •apvsMion, «« provided 
many experiences capable of involvtitg both the senses and 
emotions. Students %rent on trust walks, eapaged in rel^ 
exercises, viewed evocatlwi HIms, obeerwA fmcinating 
intri««iag projects and pta«MMna in depth, Md parUcipai 
in dra»atic improvisation role pXmyimg, Mm a smtter of 
fact, almost every studenr am the oeurse discovered that 
oould write poetry. 

our curriculmm oefered smy ambiguow situations. 
S ame ti m es we did not know «Mietly winre tfm womld meet becwM 
we altnmed locaAiaM acoosding to tin nemds of the day and 
oven of the hour. Students who son^t detiai^ve right or 
wrong answers kad to kocoMo sn iwi— il to osb epon-ended 
qm es t io ns . Beawsn ran her part of Mm wa^so on a oontraet 
basia for which oko pxovidad msm juiaslinii kut lor whia& 
the students had to doelde pvodsely wiMfe tk^ ««^d do in 
the areas spooiflod. Baptisto providsd a nmbmr •£ alternflfci.w 
for snot of his cBslgsMnta. tm for se^uation IMm 
placed tks priaaair rsopunaiklltty opon «m stadMa thomaalvaa. 
To gaide then, ska pxavidad 

I, did sUs 
t*pes aC olasaaHM in< 
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perceptions . 

Not only did we try to provide a confluent curriculum, 
but also .*iny avenues to expose our students to 

different cultures. We •yent a day at the library learning 
about culturally diffeawt people. The students spent two 
weeks dealing with the ^Mlc^Mnt of sensitivity to self 
and to others; they reaift end discussed children's literature 
focusing on culturally-4ici«rent backgrovM. They listened 
to music fron various oeitwres and sang a»d danced appropriate 
numbers. They were ales «ecousaged to reed such books as 
The Autobiography of M i l ew lm X , Menchild In The Promised 
Laiid, Custer Died for Sins , yi Vida . Bury Heart at 

Wounded Knee The grom^ ^cueeed dialeeta and language 
differences and ways in eklch the sdwols oould respect these 
differences withoet Lmfm^mf the leaxniag prooees or stanping 
on eelf-conaepts. 

On« d«ar l««ven bi ' Mi h t slides of local migrant living 
conditions to class anAesed tkasi to elicit oooMBts froM 
students. A video-tapfc eamre caught these students as 
they uttered Marks xmmlmmt with sosMthing known as white 
racism. TVro weeks lalaair after our open claserooa Md othmr 
studies devoted to oulMMlly-dlffereot 
theee p ee speot ive tei n twi oith the evideAoe of 

the opfoltieo tliTiMiw 

Maellr, heoawe we mm 
ie eei 
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We aested our students to maintain a personal journal for 
a minimum of two weeks and to record whatever they felt 
significaBt. Many claimed this experience was a positive 
growth step for them. In addition, since we believe in close 
interaction among peers, we freqtMntly arranged activities 
requiring students to work with partners or in small groups. 
In this %Mr close friendships among students were able to 
develop. As professors, the two of us did what wa could to 
encourage personal emotional growth. We tried to relate to 
our students on a person-to-person basis, and we tried to be 
as transparent as possible. Many students did cone to us 
for personal counselling, and as a matter of fact, we referred 
Mvan of the twenty to local oonmunity agencies for therapy. 

Because on their initial sal f -evaluations many students 
listed "gaining self confidence " as a goal for themsalvM, we 
provided a welter of axperiences designed to increasa 
conoantration and spontanaity, vital ingradients of salf- 
oonfidukcei wa stressed drsnatic improvisation, pantoalM, 
and danoe. To increase salf-knowledga, we intzo«aoed avMMl 
mirrors of behavior. Baptiste used Flanders' interaction 
analysis while Beaven dssK>nstratsd tha uUUsation of 
transactional analysis, the CSRLZ sMthod of 9x019 analysis, 
the Seiberg method of content analysis, and othor infoaal 
Invantorias . 

Sincerely baUsving that toaolioxs teach ths viy they 
ara taught, tha two o£ us triad to modal faciUtatiag 
taaohing Mavior. Ws aotad as facilitators not only to our 

O 
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students but to each other. Meeting frequently to discuse 
ideas, students, class proj^ts, and our personal reactions, 
we were able to admit our strengths and weaknesses to each 
other. Because we had complimentary strengths, we decided 
to expose our students to different kinds of experiences 
and leadership styles. Thue, it was that Baptist e emphasised 
questioning strategies, seqMcing learning, cognitive use of 
fil^ and other media, i s«iiiw sjL »tions , lecturing techniques, 
and learning theories. Beam, for her part, focused on 
personality development, aCBective learning, psychological 
growth, creative expression^ email-group tasks and processes, 
individualization of instruction and diagnosis of individual 
needs and interests. In retxoepect, the two of us firmly 
believe that our differences are vitally important. Baptiste, 
a black male, and Beaven, a lAdte female, helped our students 
look at various matters from auMrous points of view that 
would have been impoesibie if ttK> people from the same 
racial or sex background were enllaborating. 

And how did our studaata faal? one recent lettsr from 
ons of the women stated* 

I want to tell you kow auck I enjoyed your 
course. I have never had a eoaaaa that I benefitted 

# J? "i.?"**; ^ tskiiig • course, -Principles 

of Teaching," at Coluabia Till iwll. Teachsrs* 
S?i^f**' ^ Vmlt aafsMing to things we 

did in our class. I haUava aqr ftillow classaates 
and professor are lafg a— t aad aarprised at some 
of my experiences in — 



I also appreoiata tiha Utitmxmmt you showed me 
when I spoke to you of mm nnnmm\ prcblsa. i 'a 
still trying to find a «v to i ii.i it and to 
free myself from soas m£ «be seam it has caused 
as. your ooursa shmIs as aware mt othsr aspects 



of n^eelf that I did not kncM. That awareness 
has been a help to me in my personal p*^oblem, 
• •••I am grateful to you for opening my eyes. 

In conclusion, it is interesting to note we have had similar 

letters from most of our students, and we are pleased that 

we were able to create a learning environment and a curriculum 

that promoted such growth. 
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